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would do ; they passed his resolution by a vote of 30 to 12,
with four abstentions, among them Trotsky.

In these struggles within the party organization,
Lenin, to achieve the success of his policy, showed himself
great in the sense that, though intolerant of the stupid-
ity and blindness of his opponents, he did not deny
them the right to express their views. The views them-
selves might goad him to pitiless irony and searing wit,
but not to the suppression of those who held them.
There was nothing petty about Lenin in this conflict;
he was a more magnanimous foe than Stalin at a later
period. At a moment when the whole future of the Bol-
shevik Eevolution was at stake, Lenin did not deny his
opponents a hearing though he fought them tooth and
nail, destroying them with the sheer force of his argu-
ments. Stalin, with far less at stake save his personal
position and the dictatorship which he had built up since
Lenin's death, replied to his critics with the executioner's
bullet and the penal settlement. Lenin never flinched from
meeting dialectics with dialectics, either on the platform
or in the press, but Stalin's nearest approach to his enemies
was, like some mediaeval Valois or Romanoff, to watch
their trial from a concealed window behind the judge's
chair. When Bukharin and his Left Communists rebelled
against Lenin, he treated them like naughty schoolboys,
and in time they returned to their allegiance, chastened
and humbled; when twenty years later the same group
opposed Stalin, they were given no opportunity for re-
pentance.

Though Lenin had triumphed in the Party Congress,
he knew well enough that this had been but a preliminary
skirmish compared with the battle ahead of him in the
All-Russian Congress of Soviets. The first of these congresses
had precipitated the rising of July 1917, the second had
fathered the November Revolution, the third had replaced
the Constituent Assembly, and now the fourth stood